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A Rational View of Art 



By OLAF OLESEN 



RAPHAEL, Monet, Matisse — w h a t 
confusion of opposing opinions and 
meaningless phases these names call 
forth! The public, the artist, the student 
ask, bewildered by contradictory statements 
in paint and print, What is art? 

Some day the science of esthetics may 
answer that question, clear art of meta- 
physical verbiage and explain the various 
phases of artistic expression. The lack of 
a developed science of esthetics justifies 
perhaps the following outlined attempt at 
a rational view of art — an attempt under- 
taken to clear the ideas in the writer's mind, 
and incidentally help others to whom the 
different art theories seem confusing and 
contradictory. 

Like all activities of living organisms, 
the seeking for esthetic satisfaction is fun- 
damentallv a form of the search for 



"pleasure" and avoidance of "pain." Pleas- 
ure, meaning that which is favorable to life 
at a given stage of evolution, quickens life 
impulses. Pain, meaning that which hind- 
ers life at a given stage of evolution, dead- 
ens life impulses, and as far as our knowl- 
edge goes ultimately extinguishes life. 

Esthetic need is a more or less keenly 
felt emotional and intellectual hunger, 
which is probably the desire to recall some 
impressive experience and to satisfy certain 
instinctive longings, relative to our search 
for "pleasure." For instance, the appeal 
of color to the esthetic sense may be ex- 
plained to some extent as a repetition of the 
pleasurable experience of discovering ripen- 
ing fruit among foliage (a juxtaposition of 
color, often complementary), and the con- 
sequent satisfying of hunger. The associ- 
ation of notions of warmth with the colors 
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orange and red is probably due to these 
being the colors of fire and reflected sun- 
light. 

Possibly the esthetic satisfaction derived 
from different curved lines is due to these 
lines being recalls of the lines of the hu- 
man body, thus relating themselves with 
sex instinct. 

These few examples indicate a common 
foundation for esthetic emotions. Esthetic 
need, however, must be as variable as in- 
dividuals are. Furthermore, esthetic need 
necessarily changes as our environment 
changes. Modern industrial life, with its 
flood of brilliant artificial light, its speed 
and turmoil, and its change of moral values, 
leaves impressions on the individual with 
a consequent esthetic need, for which we 
in vain seek satisfaction in the artistic ex- 
pression that satisfied the esthetic need of 
50 years ago. 

While, therefore, the development of a 
science of esthetics may emphasize certain 
fundamental laws for esthetic satisfaction, 
it will also show the necessity for the great- 
est possible freedom of artistic expression, 
which, if sincere and satisfying, must 
change as the environment changes and 
vary as the individual varies. If our 
brain after a certain age gradually loses 
receptivity to new impressions we also lose 
the appreciation of esthetic expression for 
those new experiences which impress a 
younger and more receptive brain. This 
would partly explain the intolerance and 
the contradictory opinions regarding the 
newer and older forms of artistic expres- 
sion. It also explains why the standards 
imposed upon the artist by the conventional 
jury of our exhibitions necessarily becomes 
repressive, resulting in monotony, and is 
partly the cause of the paucity of esthetic 
satisfaction obtained at these exhibits. 

Another and more important cause is the 
misunderstanding of the aim of art. As 
that aim is to give esthetic satisfaction, and 
as we still lack a developed science of 
esthetics, it becomes necessary to examine 
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those works of art which have given nearly 
universal esthetic satisfaction in order to 
determine what qualities give them their 
artistic worth. This, it will be found, does 
not depend upon the subject, which may be 
still life, figure, landscape, or combinations 
of these, but upon the choice of arrange- 
ment of color, mass and line, irrespective 
of what these represent. This arrange- 
ment is seldom if ever observed in nature, 
a reason why photography is usually not 
esthetically satisfying. It is generally con- 
ceded that the art previous to and including 
the Italian renaissance is the greatest art 
of historical times ; also during that period 
representation was subordinate to choice of 
arrangement or composition. After the 
height of the renaissance period the crafts- 
manship of representation gains, and dur- 
ing neoclassical and romantic periods the 
two antagonistic elements, realistic repre- 
sentation and composition, are united with 
a result so "theatrical" and stultified that 
realism with its many interesting problems 
gains ascendancy over the more difficult 
and obscure problems of composition. The 
conventionally accepted painter of today is 
master of the craftsmanship of representa- 
tion. Composition has become secondary, 
with a consequent lessening of esthetic sat- 
isfaction. 

This perverted condition of art is upheld 
and strengthened by the instruction in art 
schools, which is chiefly based upon dexter- 
ity in representation. When a model is 
posed before a class of 12 to 50 pupils it 
becomes impossible for each student to 
choose an esthetically satisfying aspect of 
the model. If the student, through the 
composition class or otherwise, develops the 
desire for esthetic satisfaction it becomes 
increasingly difficult for him to work from 
a model or an object where the esthetic 
need is antagonized, especially when the 
demand for photographic exactness ex- 
cludes any other but slavish representation. 
Rarely the student rebels. More often he 
effects a compromise, and through years of 
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arduous training succeeds in subduing the 
desire for esthetic satisfaction to the pride 
of affluent craftsmanship, gold medals, and 
honorable mention, and becomes an uphold- 
er of a pernicious convention. 

The ultra-modern movement in art is a 
more or less conscious revolt against the 
predominance of representation, a revolt 
often carried to illy considered extremes. 
But it seems unquestionable that a modern 
renaissance will place the more emotional 
appeal of color and line above the more in- 
tellectual appeal of realistic representation. 
It is not likely we will have a repetition of 
the atrocious combination of composition 
and realism of the historical painter of the 
romantic period. Rather a conventionaliz- 
ing of representation into suggestive forms. 

The tendency of these to become stereo- 
type patterns may result in eliminating rep- 
resentation of things as such altogether. 
With a full understanding of the emotional 
effects of various combinations of color, 
line and mass it is possible, even probable, 
that painting will liberate itself from the 
need of representation and become akin to 
music in its esthetic appeal. 

WAR AND THE EXPOSITION 

WHAT will be the effect of the 
European war upon the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition ? 
The answer is written in the Exposition 
palaces and grounds — already completed 
and immune from any baneful influence ; 
in the completed allotments of space for 
every square inch of exhibit space in every 
palace — over 60,000 exhibitors being rep- 
resented, with nearly half the exhibits al- 
ready on the ground and the rest assem- 
bled or on the way, from forty-two for- 
eign nations which are participating offi- 
cially, nine other foreign countries which are 
exhibiting unofficially and forty-three states 
which have official representation and in the 
fact that transportation experts everywhere 
report that all indications point to a much 
heavier attendance than could have been ex- 
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W ARAN D THE EXPO SITI ON 

pected had there been no war. The world 
seems to be headed California-ward. 

As for evidence to support these general 
statements all bearing out the claim that 
Europe's extremity is our opportunity, col- 
umns of space can be filled with it. For the 
purpose of this article the Exposition activi- 
ties of the European nations will supply 
sufficient "straws" to show how strongly 
the winds are blowing toward San Fran- 
cisco. 

Briefly, thirteen of the nations and de- 
pendencies now engaged in the bloody busi- 
ness of war have sent or are sending exhib- 
its to the Exposition. In many cases these 
foreign exhibits are installed in the palaces. 
Of the thirteen belligerent countries par- 
ticipating at the Exposition, nine are repre- 
sented officially with governmental appro- 
priations for exhibits and most of them for 
special buildings. 

The thirteen countries at war and which 
are represented at the San Francisco world 
celebration are: Germany, Austria, France, 
England, Servia, Turkey, Belgium, Poland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, New- 
foundland and Japan. Other European 
countries which are taking official part here 
are Italy, Greece, Spain, Holland, Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Portugal, Monaco 
and Bulgaria. 

How vital such representation at this Ex- 
position is regarded to the warring nations 
is shown by the fact that even Germany 
has made final arrangements to occupy 
two whole blocks of space in the Palace of 
Liberal Arts with an extensive exhibit of 
scientific and industrial products and proc- 
esses — a space twice as large as that occu- 
pied by most countries or states. Germany 
also is sending to San Francisco on board 
the Exposition ship, the U. S. naval collier, 
"Jason," a large collection of the art treas- 
ures from her galleries, including one of 
the greatest masterpieces of Rubens and 
other works from the Munich gallery. Nor 
is this all that the Germans are doing. Al- 
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ready there have arrived in America the 
best paintings of forty modern German art- 
ists, consigned to the Palace of Fine Arts 
at the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. 

The canvases of these forty Teutons 
originally were intended to be shown at the 
Carnegie Museum exhibition in Pittsburgh ; 
but realizing that the eastern exhibitions 
could not hope to compete with the inter- 
national show in San Francisco, the Car- 
negie Museum authorities abandoned the 
idea of making an exhibit, in favor of the 
Panama-Pacific celebration. Nor was the 
proposed Pittsburgh exhibition the only one 
which threw up its hands, abandoned its 
plans for a show, and sent its exhibits to 
San Francisco. There were two others. 
One, the greatest art exhibition in Europe, 
which is held every three years, was the 
International Fine Arts Exhibition at Ven- 
ice, Italy, which was postponed on account 
of the war after the exhibits from the war- 
ring nations had been assembled. 

The paintings of the forty German art- 
ists alluded to have had their share of the 
vicissitudes of war. A week before the 
outbreak of hostilities these paintings after 
having been shown in the East were shipped 
back to Germany. By the time the steamer 
reached the other side the war had broken 
out and the canvases could not be deliv- 
ered to their owners, many of whom were 
at the front. On their return to America J. 
E. D. Trask, chief of the Exposition Fine 
Arts department, secured them from Direc- 
tor J. W. Beatty of the Carnegie Institute 
as a portion of the foreign loan collection. 
The German artists represented include such 
masters as Franz von Stuck, who is rep- 
resented by his painting, "Summer Night," 
which the Exposition has insured for 
$5,000; Leo Putz of Munich, whose 
"Shore" scene is insured for $3,500 ; Benno 
Becker, Otto H. Engel, the etcher, and Ul- 
rich Hubner, all master craftsmen of Mu- 
nich; Rudolph Helwag, who sends the 
"Pool of London"; Jan Priesler, who con- 
tributes "Motive of a Tale" ; and Willy Ter 
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BERGEY'S CHICAGO OPERA SCHOOL 

430-431 FINE ARTS BUILDING 
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Voice Culture, Singing and the Study of 
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gey's personal direction. 
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Hell, who is sending the "Inland Seai" The 
total amount of insurance on this one col- 
lection, assumed by the Exposition, is over 
$50,000. 




FRANK P. ALLEN JR. 

Director of Works of the Panama-California 

Exposition 

(Note.— Mr. Allen's duties at the first all-year 
exposition in history were much greater than his 
title would indicate, for on him fell not only the 
direction of his division, but also the designing of 
nearly all the buildings and the landscape work 
itself. The California Building and the other struc- 
ture of the west quadrangle, the Fine Arts Build- 
ing, were the work of Bertram G. Goodhue. Mr. 
Alien perfovmed one great service in transplanting 
the exposition to the highest part of the 1,400-acre 
mesa in Balboa Park, to which he built as a 
mightily imposing viaduct the Puente Cabrillo 
which bridges the deep canon. Thus he was en- 
abled to design the scheme for the superb land- 
scape architecture which blends in perfect harmony 
with the Spanish Colonial buildings, in themselves 
constituting the great renaissance of Spanish Co- 
lonial architecture, a noteworthy feature of the 
permanent value of the Exposition Beautiful. The 
accompanying article tells something of the origin 
of this school of architecture and Mr. Allen's esti- 
mate of its possibilities.) 



